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Farm recruits 


How're we going to 
down on the farm? 


AMERICA'S farmers aren't counting on any beauty rest this year. 142 MILLION extra man-days of work must be put in if all the 
We've asked them to set a dinner table for millions we neverfedbe- food we need is to roll off farms—108,000 quarts of milk every 
fore—our own 132 millions here and abroad, and now millions of minute. . .87,000 eggs every minute. . .54 million pounds of 
allies around the world. That's going to take work, long hours of it. pork everyday. These are only 3 foods America at war must have. 


WE MUST have food, but we must have airplanes, too, so the IN EACH COUNTY, representatives of 

extra help that farmers need can't come out of other essential work. Boards, U. S. Employment Service, teachers, neighborhood leaders, 
New sources must be tapped, sources close to the farm. It'sa farmers, workers, are sharing ideas, listing jobs to be done, lining 
grass roots job, and farmers, countrywide, are tackling it that way. up help, arranging transportation, housing for the extra workers. 
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County USDA War Boards working with the U.S. Employment Serv- 


ice, help farmers muster the manpower to turn out the greatest 


quantity of food in American history 





+ alll the FIRST they look for help within themselves, pooling the laborand WORKERS, accustomed to work the land, now unemployed or 


k every machinery right now on theirfarms. Five lowa farmers didthat,and stranded atsome distant point, arereached, enrolled, and put to work. 
ais a discovered if they shared what they had, each of their farms could Sometimes that means pooling money to pay their transportation. 
retin, step up its production without bringing in any extra workers. Neighboring farmers work out schedules to share their extra help. 
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A War BOYS out of school, on vacation, are enrolled. They wanta GIRLS who can tum a hand at cooking a meal, washing up, look- 
leaden, summer in the sun, doing useful work, and this is theirchance. Often ing after the kids, minding the house, have been found to take the 
, lining they are given training before they go to work. Some boys live place of farm mothers who are free, then, to work the farms. That 
vorkers. with farm families. Some live in camps, and hire out by the day. often makes more sense than putting city girls right on the land. 
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GROWN-UPS, workers in cities, businessmen on vacation, people 
who want to make their evenings, Sundays, and holidays count, 
have been enrolled by farmers and put to work. Here many city 
organizations put their members in touch with farm committees. 


TURN a telescope the other way around, the county USDA War 
Boards will say, and you'll find the help you need. But where 
local organization can't cope with the job, State War Boards step 
in. Theirmembers are the same kind of practical, knowing people. 
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NOBODY'S expected to work for love. The local groups work 
out standards of pay, housing, and sanitation. Not all standards 
are good, but raisingthem and protecting them isthe local farmers’ job, 
with only broad principles laid down by State and Federal agencies. 


ONLY when farm labor problems get too tough for State agencies 


to handle does the Federal Government step in. But Washington 
knows America’s greatest assurance of a full production line is the 
determination, devotion, and dedication of the men on the land. 
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One month's reprieve 


That’s all the time that’s left to get a hot lunch program into gear 


for the new school year. 


THERE’S a school in your neighborhood. 
Your kids and the kids next door will go 
back to it this fall. What will they be 
eating for lunch? 

Give it a thought. 

Maybe you live in a prosperous neigh- 
borhood, where the kids are plump and 
well-fed. Maybe youdon’t. Maybe you 
go off to work each morning, leaving the 
children to forage for themselves. You, 
and millions of others, are busy working 
in war factories and on Victory crops. 
That’s good. But what about your kids? 

Taking chances on food is okay now and 
then. But not “for the duration.’’ We 
can’t fight and win a ‘‘people’s revolution”’ 
to raise living standards, by letting our 
kids grow up that way. What’s more, 
we don’t need to. 


In Sttex, MissourRI, THE KIDS WILLGET 
hot lunches. They won't gulp down 
chunks of bread, hunks of candy, and call 
it a meal. 

That’s what they used to do. Their 
teachers saw them, and worried. Maybe 
it was food like that thatmade afternoon 
lessonshard to getthrough. Maybeifthey 
all got a good hot lunch it would be easier 
to teach geography. 

Hot lunches. But how to get them? 
Who would do the work? Where find the 
money? Where locate a lunchroom large 
enough for 85 youngsters? 

So many obstacles loomed up the 
teachers almost abandoned the idea. But 
somehow they couldn’t. The kids in 
Perry, Missouri, were getting hot lunches. 
The Silex teachers visited the project. It 
looked easy; ran like clockwork. And 
what a difference it made to the kids! 
School attendance was better; the young- 
stets behaved better, made better grades. 


THaTt’s HOW IT STARTED, WITH THE 
teachers. But the people in the district 
quickly took up the idea. In the summer 
of '39, they planted a garden, on a 3-acre 
stretch of old railway, donated by a 
retired doctor. Seed was sown, and pota- 
toes put down. At the end of the first 
summer, the canning project turned out 
99 quarts of vegetables. 
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What are you doing about it? 





LABOR shortages in wartime mean volunteers must carry on hot school lunch programs. 
Foods from the Government need supplementing to give the children well-balanced meals. 


The kids gave a show to equip the 
kitchen. Admission was one dish cloth, 
one bar of soap, or one kitchen utensil. It 
was a great success. The janitor made 
tables by placing long boards across 
‘wooden horses.’’ Each student brought 
an old plate, a fork and a spoon. Gradu- 
ally, the project took shape. Two weeks 
after school started, in the fall of '39 the 
first meal was served in the old auditorium. 

They still laugh, in Silex, about that 
first meal. They tell how the children 
marched to the well in the basement and 
poured cold water on each other’s hands, 
hurrying, to be on time and clean. But 
lunch was 35 minutes late that day. There 
wasn’t room enough for all 85 students to 
eat at once, so they are in 2 shifts. The 
afternoon bell rang before the first shift 
was finished. One little boy fell out of his 
chair, his plate on top of him. One girl 
cried and wouldn’t eat her food. The 
cook wasn’t used to large-scale cooking, 


and the biscuits were flat and hard. 
Worst of all, the floor in the old audi- 
torium sloped badly, so that bowls could 
not be filled too full. Food and water 
spilled on the tables, ruining the paper 
table cloth. A pile of dishes fell and 
crashed into pieces. But the children 
started their afternoon classes with full 
stomachs, and grins on their faces. Hot 
lunch was fun. And it tasted good. 


Most oF THE FOOD THEY ATE WAS FUR- 
nished by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, way back in Washington. 
It was distributed through the local 
Social Security office. But the local 
sponsors needed some foods to round out 
what the Government supplied. They 
needed kerosene for the stoves, and milk 
and butter and several other things that 
would add up to several dollars a month. 
Some of the students felt they could donate 
a dollar a month; some of them wanted to 
work for their meals; some couldn’t make 
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any contribution. Bur, everybody was 
told to eat anyway, and those who could 
donate a dollar did so, though the records 
were kept secret; and those who wanted 
to work did so, too. 

In fact, everyone in the community 
worked on the project. All during that 
first year, the kids gave entertainments, 
suppers, and carnivals. A WPA project 
supplied the labor and an attractive dining 
room was built in the basement of the 
gymnasium. Sleek, shiny cabinets, work 
tables, serving tables, drain tables, and 
dining tables eventually took shape. The 
walls were paneled in plywood. A hot- 
water tank was installed. Heavy res- 
taurant dishes were bought, as well as 
kitchen utensils, trays, and serving pitch- 
ers. Dressing rooms were built, with 
wash bowls where the children could soap 
their hands in warm water and dry them 
on real towels. 


Tue SILEX HOT-LUNCH PROJECT IS 3 YEARS 
old, going on 4, and the people of Silex are 
mighty proud of that project. They can 
tell you a thrilling story of how that 
school lunchroom fed the whole com- 
munity when the Cuivre River overflowed 
its banks and flooded every home in the 
village with 4 to 8 feet of muddy water. 
The commodities and the great store of 


canned vegetables—2,000 quarts the second 
summer—came to the rescue of 585 citizens 
as they filed through the lunchroom and 
were served nourishing well-cooked meals, 
prepared by the teachers. In a crisis, and 
especially in wartime, it counts for some- 
thing when a community knows it can do 
a job, and do it well. 

This is just the story of Silex, Missouri. 
It has been repeated, with variations, in 
thousands of communities throughout the 
country. It can and must be repeated in 
every community where there are poorly 


fed children. 


BEFORE THE GOVERNMENT BEGAN 
distributing foods for school lunches, there 
were 9 million kids in this country who 
didn’t get even one square meal a day. 
Last year § million of them sat down dur- 
ing the school year to a hot lunch, pre- 
pared with food bought by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration. Febru- 
ary 1942 was the gold star month: 6.2 
million kids had hot lunches then. It cost 
the Federal Government 20 million dollars 
for the food. That's about 2 cents a day 
for every child who ate. 

Rather a small sum to pay, isn’t it, for 
healthy bodies and happy faces? 

Five million out of 9 million last year, 
a jump of 240 percent over those who were 


MEALS in classrooms give teachers a chance to do more than serve food; they can teach 
good food habits, with charts and posters, and encourage friendly gives and takes. 
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reached in 1939-40, and a jump of 46 per- 
cent over 1940-41. 

This year it’s going to be a tougher job 
than ever to make sure that every child has 
one good meal a day. More mothers are 
at work outside their homes. There wil] 
be transportation and storage problems 
with the food. Labor shortages will cal] 
for increased ingenuity and more volun- 
teers. But not a child must suffer because 


of this. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL MarKETING ApMIN- 
istration is earmarking supplies of food for 
the 1942-43 school-lunch program. It's 
planning to spend more than ever before 
for each child, and to supply a greater 
variety of commodities. There will be 
evaporated milk, fresh or dried fruits, 
wheat cereal, wheat flour, and dry edible 
beans for meals for children certified for 
the program. In addition, it looks rea- 
sonably certain that AMA will be able to 
distribute steady supplies of one or more 
additional dairy products, cereal products, 
potatoes, eggs, and a number cf processed 
or fresh fruits and vegetables. Finally, 
there will be supplies of other foods avail- 
able locally or on a temporary basis. 

There’s the food, folks. But you've 
got to ‘‘come and get it."” The AMA 
(Concluded on p. 15) 


SOUP, bread, milk, and an apple, add up 
to a good school lunch—and happier kids. 
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Help yourself to cheese 


There’s lots of it, thanks to the bounty farmers have produced for us 


and for our allies—so step right up 


JUNE 1941, 600 million pounds... 
December 1941, 930 million pounds . . . 
April 1942, 1,100 million pounds! 

Watch the figures roll up, and every 
pound a pound of American cheese. 

That’s the way America’s dairymen 
have stepped up their production to put 
protein into the punch that the United 
Nations must deliver on a world-wide 
battlefront and on the production lines at 
home. 

A year ago, the Secretary of Agriculture 
asked the dairy farmers how quickly they 
could get on a wartime basis. We needed 
more cheese, for one thing, cheese for our 
fighting forces, cheese for our Allies. What 
could the farmers do about that? 

A year ago, milk from our farms was 
going into cheese at the rate of 700 million 
gallons a year. Today, it is pouring into 
cheese at the rate of 1,250 million gallons. 
That's the farmer’s answer. 

Nobody converts any industry from 
peacetime to wartime production with a 
twist of the wrist. But speeding up farm 
production is more difficult, even, than 
many factory turn-abouts. That hasn’t 
stumped our dairy farmers. 


OuT OF THESE 1,100 MILLION POUNDS OF 
American cheese a year, 250 million must 
cross the oceans, dodging sub attacks and 
bombings, to carry nourishment and 
strength to our Allies. The rest will go 
into Army and Navy meals, into thick 
sandwiches and piping hot dishes for farm 
and factory workers, into school lunches, 
into family meals. It will find its way to 
cafeteria menus and drug-store snacks. It 
will perch on apple pie. It will appear as 
souffle, fondue, rarebit. It will add zest 
and tang and flavor to millions of meals. 
It will help build muscle, bone, and teeth 
in millions of Americans. It will pep 
them up with Vitamins A and G. 

Divided equally, that would mean about 
6% pounds a year for you, and every mem- 
ber of your family, including the boys in 
the Army and Navy, a pound more than 
you could have had last year, if the 
Nation's cheese had been equally divided. 
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HURRY UP there, Johnny, and get in the swing. It's this year’s 
big cheese supply they're celebrating. 


To meet our Allies’ needs last year, the 
Secretary of Agriculture had to ask con- 
sumers to cut down on their cheese buying. 
In Great Britain, in the early part of 1941, 
people were getting only half as much 
cheese as before the war. The most that 
any ordinary civilian could buy was one 
ounce a week. 


THAT WAS THE BEGINNING OF THE MASS 
migration of cheese from our shores. 
From mid-March 1941 to May 1942, the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
bought 306 million pounds of American 
cheese for Lend-Lease shipments and 
domestic programs. Up to May 1, 1942, 
188 million pounds of it had been de- 
livered to the United Nations. And more 
is moving on its way. 

Today, thanks to the great increase in 
cheese production, we have more cheese 
to eat at home and the British have 
been able to increase their rations. 
British rations for cheese have been 
stepped up from 3 to 4 ounces a week 
for the average civilian, and from 
8 to 12 ounces for miners, harvesters, 








You'll want some, too. 





heavy industry workers, and vegetarians. 

Europeans have always eaten more 
cheese than Americans. The English in 
pre-war years ate about 9 pounds a year. 
Before the war, in 1936, Frenchmen were 
eating 12 pounds, Danes 14 pounds, Dutch 
16 pounds, and the Swiss 17 pounds of 
cheese a year per person. 

We used to import about 60 million 
pounds of cheese a year. Now we import 
scarcely any, except small amounts from 
our South American neighbors. But 
American cheese-makers have learned the 
secrets of Swiss, Roquefort, Limburger, 
and other foreign types of cheese, so that 
the loss of our imports has not seriously 
hurt the epicurean cheese market. 


Most OF THE CHEESE MADE IN THIS 
country is American cheddar cheese, a va- 
riety that originated in the village of 
Cheddar in Somersetshire, England. This 
is the cheese that is being bought for 
Lend-Lease. It is the cheese that is sold 
in grocery stores from one end of the 
country to the other. 

(Concluded on p. 15) 








Where's the ceiling price? 


YOUR GOVERNMENT has ordered stores to post their ceiling prices for all - 
cost-of-living goods that are price controlled. It wants you to protect your own a a 
cost of living by not paying one cent more than the ceiling price on anything. 

That price-ceiling poster is the first thing you should look for when you buy. The 


law says ceiling-price posters must be easy to see and easy to read. If you see any 

signs that are too high up or low down, or hanging in the dark, or in too small x 

type, ask the man who sells to fix them. Don’t growl at your storekeeper, Ce;/; 
are . gene ili 

Give him a lift. Here are 8 customers working out ceiling-price poster problems : 








with their merchants. They are good useful citizens. 










SHIRLEY HOLMES. “Lucky | brought this flashlight 
along, Mr. Gray, or | couldn't read your ceiling prices. 
Aren't you just a little too bashful, tacking them up in this 
dark corner? Let's look for a place where the lights are 
good. Then everyone can read the prices.” 


TIP-TOER. “I wear high heels, all right, Mr. White, but not 
high enough to see this list of yours. Do you think you could 

ut your sign down lower so | could see it better? You know, 
P sstghe accidentally fall on somebody's head.” 





INFORMATION PLEASER. “If | were a memory wizard, BOOK-OF-THE-WAR CLUBBER. ‘Most popular book | 
Johnny, you wouldn't have to run back and forth so much. But! ever saw, Mr. Brown. I'd love to read it. But before | get a 
just can't remember what the ceiling prices are. The poster's so chance to see all the ceiling prices in it, I'll have to be home 
far away. Let's see if we can coax Mr. Black to move it up cooking supper. You know the law says it's wrong to keep 
closer to the place where the goods are sold.” ceiling prices in books.” 
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FRONT DOOR SHOPPER. “It's a cute idea, 
Mr. Rose, sticking your ceiling prices in your hat that 
way. But wouldn't it be easier if you just printed them 
or wrote them on a card, and showed the card to me? 
That's regulations, you know.” 

STICKLER. “But you know, Mr, Green, every little 

item hasaceilingallitsown. This issuchajumble,|don't a 

know what's what. The sign should tell me the ceiling 
price of each brand and size, and not run them together.” 
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RUBBERNECK., ‘I know it's probably good exercise for me, 
Mr. Blue, to have to crawl under your wagon to see your ceiling 
price sign on the far side of your wagon. But it's a trifle incon- 
venient. Wouldn’t it be possible to put the sign on the sidewalk 
side? You are supposed to, anyway.” 


NEARSIGHTED. “‘Isn't it expensive for you, Mr. Orange, to 
give each of your customers a magnifying glass like this so they 
can read your ceiling prices? Maybe if you printed them in 

igger type, we wouldn't be such a nuisance to you—and you 
wouldn't be breaking the law.” 
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Evening up the chance to eat 


WHO is the best fed American? 

There’s no use naming names, even if it 
were possible. Barring the millions of our 
young men who are getting abundant and 
well-planned Army and Navy meals, it’s a 
good bet that the best fed American is 
someone with a really comfortable income. 

Who is the best fed Englishman, outside 
of military duty? 

He is a seaman. 

British national policy determines not 
only who gets what kind of arms; it 
decides also who gets what kind of food. 
That goes for civilians as well as fighters. 

Seamen, because of the hazardous, 
arduous, and exacting nature of their 
work, get 7% pounds of meat a week, 7 or 
8 times the amount allowed a Government 
clerk, or a banker, or a newspaper reporter. 
Seamen get 4 times as much sugar, 2 times 
as much tea, more than 2 times as much 
butter and margarine, and 2 times as much 
bacon or ham as ordinary people can 
claim. 


WHO ARE THE SECOND BEST FEED PEOPLE 
in England? 

Here it is a toss-up between miners and 
workers in heavy industries and the 
children. 

Why a nation at war decides to give 
its hardest workers first call on its food is 
obvious. If munitions are to be turned 
out for the fighting men, thé munitions 
workers need diets that will sustain their 
working capacity. 

But how about the children? They 
don’t make munitions. 

Well, the British say there is no point 
in fighting a war for survival if the 
survivors—the people of the next gener- 
ation—start life crippled and disabled by 
malnutrition. 

Fighting a war for survival means fight- 
ing the enemy with arms, and fighting 
malnutrition among workers and children 
by giving them priority on the food they 
need. 


THE PEOPLE WHO GET THE LEAST FOOD IN 
England are in general the people who 
need the least food. Money income has 
much less to do with how much food a 
person gets than his needs have. By and 
large, what you eat in England depends 
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on whether or not you are a child, what 
kind of work you do, your taste, your 
food habits (if you persist in eating steaks 
when meat is rationed by price you get 
only a fifth or a fourth as much meat as 
you would get if you ate stews), your abil- 
ity to eliminate waste (the less you waste 
the more you have out of your ration to 
eat), and finally (and least important) the 
amount of money you have (to purchase 
unrationed foods or to chisel by buying 


at black markets, which is possible on a 
small scale). 

Some people, the aged who are depend- 
ent on old-age pensions, may not get all 
the food they need. Some people, who 
combine wealth with a tendency to chisel, 
may get more food than their contribu- 
tion to the national war effort entitles 
them to. The pensioners are victims of 
fixed incomes and rising prices. Their 
old-age pensions, never munificent, have 
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IT’S LUNCHTIME for the British seamen above, and the dock workers below, who take 
time out to send a mark of their approval of the cheese and the pork supplied by America. 
Because they do heavy work, their share is larger than the rations ordinary citizens get. 
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War in Great Britain is wiping out the extremes of bare subsistance 


and superabundance in the meals her people get 


not been increased since the war began 
although prices have gone up about 20 
percent. The result is some of them 
probably are unable to buy all the food 
their ration cards entitle them to. 


AT THE OTHER END OF THE SCALE, PEOPLE 
who can afford the price may supplement 
their rations by eating in restaurants where 
meals are not rationed or by patronizing 
food bootleggers, the so-called black 





RICH OR POOR, all children alike stand high on the priority lists for foods. That 


young gentleman above seems to enjoy his status on the preferred lists for cod liver oil and 


concentrated orange juice. 
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markets. Actually the proportion of chis- 
elers is trifling. The English are in the 
middle of the war and public feeling runs 
high against chiselers. Only the hardiest 
variety actually try to beat the ration. 
Eating outside the ration by going to a 
restaurant has never been a source of much 
evasion. What abuses have existed have 


been taken in hand by a recent Ministry 
of Food order. 
Hotels and restaurants serving meals, 





Even an extra sandwich can bring a light in a young girl's eye. 


under this order, may not serve more than 
3 courses. Those 3 courses must not in- 
clude more than one main dish and one 
subsidy dish. No main dish may be a 
combination of meat, fish, or eggs; only 
one of these foods may be served at a meal. 
The amount of tea permitted, the amount 
of fats and sugar that may be served, are 
all cut down. The price of a meal in a 
hotel or restaurant may not be more than 
$1. This discourages restaurant and hotel 
proprietors from serving illegally extrava- 
gant meals by getting food on the black 
markets. Heavy fines discourage them 
still more. Where music and entertain- 
ment is provided with the meal, additional 
charges to cover the cost of amusement 
may be made. Finally, no meals at all 
may be served in hotels and restaurants 
which do not cater to people who work 
at night, that is from midnight to 5 A. M. 
in London, and from 11 P. M. to 5 A.M. 
outside of London. 


Ir You ARE FLUSH WITH MONEY, AND YOU 
insist, you can go to a night club or a 
cabaret and get a 3-course meal, except 
in the prohibited hours. The meal you 


will get may have foods with foreign 
names that, translated, mean stew. The 
silver may gleam. The service may be 





WE WRITE it differently, but the eggs 
taste just as good to these 2 boys at school 
in “the potteries."” Eggs go firstto children. 
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unctuous, and the napery may be a dazzling 
white. The meal nevertheless will con- 
tain less nourishing food, less meat, less 
sugar, less tea, less of all the rationed 
foods, than the meals that are served every 
day at reduced prices to miners in their 
pithead canteens, to factory workers at 
their factory canteens. 


IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE WAR, AS IN THE 
United States today, people ate according 
to their tastes and their pocketbooks. 
The 10 percent of the population, for 
example, which spent most money on 
food, spent an average of $3.50 a week 
a person. This bought the average well- 
to-do family something like 14 pounds of 
bread, flour, and other cereals; 4.6 pounds 
of sugar; 1.3 pounds of jams, jellies, and 
sirups; 2.7 pounds of other sweet foods; 
12.7 pounds of potatoes; 11.6 pounds of 
meat and bacon; 3.7 pounds of fats and 
oils; 0.6 pounds of cheese; 17 pounds of 
eggs; 0.6 pounds of tea. 

Bread and flour have not been rationed 
in England so the war has had no affect 
on the consumption of these foods by the 
upper 10 percent of England’s eaters. But 
the war has cut down the sugar they get 
by 46 percent, meat by 59 percent; fats 
and oil by 49 percent; eggs by more than 
75 percent, tea by 17 percent. Cheese 
consumption, however, has gone up slight- 
ly since the war, some 17 percent. 

The 10 percent of the pre-war British 
population which spent least on food paid 
out about $1 a week per person at the food 
stores. 

The 10 percent at the bottom of the food 
scale got less than half as much meat as 
the upper tenth-ers, only a third as many 
eggs, about three-fourths as much sugar, 
about two-thirds as much cheese, about 
two-thirds as much fats and oils, and 
about the same quantities of bread and 
flour and potatoes. 


Wak HAS RE-DIRECTED THE DISTRIBUTION 
of the British food supply. The upper 
tenth, and the lower tenth, and the in- 
between tenths get shares of the food ac- 
cording to their need, and the people 
working through their Government decide 
whose need is greatest. The people who 
do get more than an equal share get it not 
because they have money to buy it, but 
because they are children or workers in 
essential industries. 

You cannot change over by snap- 
ping your fingers from a state of affairs 
where money entitles you to food 
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to one where you get what you need. 

First, of course, people must decide that 
they want the change, or at least that the 
change is needed. 

Secondly, people must create agencies 
and give them powers to effect the change. 

The British decided they wanted the 
change when they realized that England 
had become a fortress, and free and easy 
peacetime arrangements got in the way of 
the defense of the fortress. 

Imagine, for example, what happened 
on Bataan. Once the attack was manned, 
the disposition of foods could no longer 
be left to the shifts and turns of buyers 
and sellers. Buying and selling had to be 
suspended to the over-riding job of defend- 
ing the peninsula. Food was allotted 
where it would help the defense, not where 
it would bring the highest prices. 


Operating the economy of a fortress 
with 45 million beleaguered persons in it 
is more complicated than quartermastering 
the relatively small corps of men on 
Bataan. Industries must be kept going. 
Trains and busses must keep moving. 
Mines must be worked. Millions must 
be rehoused. Every day more than 100 
million meals must be served. 

What had to be done was to take the 
English economy as it was but to re-work 
it so that it provided food for everyone, 
and in amounts that would best protect 
the health and working capacity of every- 
one. 


IN PEACETIME, IF YOU DON’T WORK You 
don’t eat so well, and if you don’t eat so 
well, you don’t feel so well, and if you 
don’t feel so well you can’t work so well, 


THIS AMERICAN truck is used as a mobile canteen to carry hot food from cooking 
depots to any place where people may require to be fed. British restaurants, like the one 
Anyone may buy a cheap meal here. 


below, are set up in all kinds of public halls. 
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and that’s that. But in a fortress, you’ve 
got to work, therefore keep well, there- 
fore eat. That’s the difference. 

The British were forced by a war- 
produced shortgage of essential foods to 
measure out their food supply. 

Rationing and price control were 2 
devices Great Britain relied on to do most 
of the job. By themselves, they were not 
enough. The makers of British Policy 
therefore decided that they would inter- 
vene in the economic machine by using 
subsidies to secure (on the consuming side) 
the consumption of the foods they felt 
should be consumed and (on the produc- 
ing side) to secure the production and 
importation of foods they felt should be 
produced or imported. 

This has meant government payments 
to farmers, government subsidies to bakers, 
the distribution of free milk to some 
families, of free school lunches to some 
children, the sale of below-cost meals to 
industrial workers and miners. Subsi- 
dies, some think, is a misnomer for this 
financial support given to British meals. 
Instead, the entire cost of. the food pro- 
gram is considered one of the costs of 
fighting the war. No one singles out the 
cost of feeding soldiers as a subsidy to 
soldiers or to purveyors of soldiers’ food. 
In total wars that involve every living 
person in a nation, the feeding of the home 
front is as vital as feeding an army. 


GovERNMENT ASSURANCE OF ADEQUATE 
meals for everyone takes many forms. 

Community restaurants called British 
Restaurants are run by local authorities 
with Food Ministry aid, where anyone 
can buy (without presenting a ration card) 
balanced nutritious meals at low cost. 
More than 1,400 British Restaurants now 
serve more than 300,000 meals daily. 

Factory and pithead canteens are fi- 
nanced by the government so that workers 
can get low-cost hot meals, better meals 
than can be bought in any hotel or restau- 
rant, in addition to the amounts of food 
they buy with their pay. 

School lunch programs provide one- 
third of a pint of milk a day for a half- 
penny, a third of the controlled retail 
price, or free when the children cannot 
afford the halfpenny. In a quarter of the 
schools children are getting two-thirds of a 
pint a day and other schools are expanding. 

Mother and child programs allot a 
quart of milk a day to each nursing or 
expectant mother and to each child un- 
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FACTORIES in England employing 250 workers or more must maintain eating places for 
their workers, but these women are getting a lift from a between-meal snack of sandwiches 


stuffed with American cheese. 


der 6. Each child up to 12 months who 
is bottle-fed gets a quart. Children from 
one to 6 years old get one pint, in addition 
to school lunch milk. All families are 
entitled to buy this milk at a special price 
which is half the controlled retail price, 
while families that cannot afford the half- 
price milk are entitled to get it free. 
Children between the ages of 6 and 18 
years get priority on a half-pint of milk a 
day. This means that before adults get 
any milk, the milk needs of mothers and 
persons under 18 are cared for first. No 
cream is made in England and practically 
no butter or cheese. Thus most milk is 
consumed as fluid milk preventing the 
waste of valuable milk nutrients in the 
manufacture of milk products. 

Vitamin programs provide children un- 
der 2 with fruit juices, cod liver oil, and 
other vitamin concentrates, free. 

Eggs and oranges are first allocated to 
holders of a child’s ration book. If any 
eggs or oranges are left over, adults then 
get them. 

Together these devices operate British 
food strategy so that food becomes a 
weapon in the war, and a method for 
assuring the goals for which the war is 
being fought. 


Cotton on those machines came from the U. S., too. 
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CONSUMER TIME 


NBC—12:15 P. M., EWT 
SATURDAYS 


Consumer Time is produced by the 
Consumers’ Counsel in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is pre- 
sented in cooperation with United 
States Government agencies work- 
ing for consumers. 
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Are you a grease-waster? 


Give yourself a black mark, if you are. 


front will need the glycerine from those fats. 





POURING dynamite down the drain, 
that’s what you're doing, Mrs. America, 
every time you throw away the drippings 
from your frying pans and broilers. Clog- 
ging up the war and your drains at the 
same time. 

You have a new assignment now. 
You’re careful with sugar. You've turned 
in your old rubber goods. You walk to 
save gasoline and tires. Next on the list 
are fats and oils. 

Fats are essential war material. Here’s 
why. We get glycerine from grease. 
Glycerine is needed to make explosives. 
Two pounds of grease produce enough 
glycerine to make dynamite for 5 rounds 
of antiaircraft fire. 

The Navy needs glycerine, too, for 
floating ship compasses and on steering 
gears instead of oil, because glycerine 
doesn’t harden easily or evaporate. It is 
used on antitank guns, too, and on anti- 
aircraft equipment. 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES, THE EXPERTS 
claim, have been wasting 2 billion pounds 
of cooking fat a year. There’s enough 
dynamite in all that fat to bomb many a 
Nazi stronghold. 

You use glycerine in lots of things. 
It’s in face creams, ointments, and many 
kinds of cosmetics; it soothes the skin, 
makes lipsticks creamy, keeps them free 
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from germs. That pipefull of tobacco 
your husband enjoys has glycerine in it 
to stop the mixture from spoiling and 
drying out, to give it a sweet taste. 

Doctors need glycerine. It is an ideal 
antiseptic. It softens dead tissues in 
wounds, sterilizes instruments and rubber 
gloves. 

Mouth washes have glycerine in them; 
so do shoe polish, and antifreeze. It 
keeps imitation leather supple and smooth. 
It serves as a lubricant in weaving rayon 
fabrics. You'll find glycerine in soap, 
paper, perfume, photographic film, and 
innumberable other common, everyday 
products. 


You CAN SEE WE NEED A LOT OF 
glycerine. Normally we import about a 
billion and a half pounds of fats and oils— 
many of them from areas involved in the 
war. Now imports from the Pacific areas 
are largely cut off. It’s up to the women 
of America to get all the grease out of 
their frying pans and broilers and get all 
of it that is not usable as food into the 
hands of manufacturers who can extract 
the glycerine from it. You can’t extract 
glycerine at home. That’s why your 





How to be a grease-saver 


1. Strain pan and broiler drippings 
through double layer of cheesecloth 
into clean coffee or shortening can. 

2. Cover fats and store in refriger- 
ator or cool place. 

3. To clarify used fats with objec- 
tionable color, taste, or odor: Melt 
fat with at least an equal volume of 
water; heat a short time at moderate 
temperature, stirring occasionally; let 
cool; remove fat; scrape off meat, etc., 
from under side. 

4. Never let fat get hot enough to 
smoke; may be irritating; gets rancid 
faster; gives less desirable flavor to 
food. 

5. If you have one pound or more 
of waste fat, sell it to your butcher. 











You and the boys at the 


So don’t waste an ounce 


Government doesn’t ask you to make 
soap out of your unused fats. 

In Chicago, housewives have been ex- 
perimenting in the salvage of fats and oils 
for the past few months, and now the rest 
of the country is joining the campaign. 

A half-tablespoon of bacon drippings 
seems infinitesimal, but you'd be surprised 
how it adds up in a month’s time. Get 
out a clean coffee can and cover it with a 
clean piece of cheesecloth, double thick- 
ness. Pour your drippings through the 
cloth, and put the can in the icebox, to 
keep the grease from becoming rancid. 
Rancidity in grease cuts down the amount 
of glycerine that can be extracted. 

When the coffee can is full take it to 
your grocer or butcher. He'll weigh it, 
and pay you for the grease. You'll find 
that a 1-pound coffee can holds about 2 
pounds of grease. 

Don’t save the drippings in a glass jar 
or paper container. The coffee can of 
grease will be sent, as is, to the rendering 
plant. Glass jars might break and paper 
cups smash. So remember about using 
old metal containers. 


Ir yoU DON’T INTEND TO USE ANY 
salvaged grease for cooking, pour all kinds 
into the coffee can—bacon, lamb, beef, and 
so on. It doesn’t make any difference to 
the rendering plant. If you are saving fats 
to use in your cooking, you should use 
individual containers for each kind of fat. 
You'll use bacon grease for pan frying 
liver, eggs, or meats; you'll use it on 
wilted lettuce and for flavoring vegetables. 
You'll even use it for shortening—one- 
half bacon grease and one-half butter is 
an old trick in making delicious brownies. 

Chicken and duck fats are good spread 
on bread. They make fine shortening, 
flavoring, and can be used for frying. 

The more waste fat you use in cooking, 
the less you'll have to buy, and the less 
fat will have to be diverted from war 
uses to consumer uses. Also, you'll be 


‘saving money. 
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One month's reprieve 

(Concluded from p. 6) 

merely serves as the source of supply; it’s 
up to local and State welfare agencies, 
school boards, parent-teachers associa- 
tions, or other civic groups to dish it out 
to the youngsters. 

Somebody in your neighborhood has to 
take responsibility for the program. Lots 
of somebodies have to take responsibility. 
The commodities must be received, stored, 
and distributed. Other products have to 
be bought to make the lunches complete 
and nutritionally adequate. Cooking and 
serving facilities must be provided. 

There’s little red tape involved in getting 
the foods that AMA can provide routed 
your way. County superintendents of 
schools, county commissioners, city and 
county officials, and even teachers of one- 
room rural schools can start the ball roll- 
ing. All they need to do is get in touch 
with local or State departments of public 
welfare. They will get in touch with 
AMA. 

How about it? 

What will you do today for the kids in 
your neighborhood? 





Help yourself to chesse 
(Concluded from p. 7) 

To the cheese trade, a ‘‘Cheddar’’ means 
a round loaf of American cheese weighing 
70 to 80 pounds. A “‘Daisy’’ weighs 20 
to 25 pounds, and ‘‘Young Americas,” 
‘Long Horns,”’ and ‘‘Flats’’ are smaller 
sizes and shapes of American cheddar. 

It takes about 5 quarts of milk to make 
one pound of American cheese. Ripened 
for 6 months or longer, cheddar takes on a 
sharp flavorsome taste. Milder or ‘‘green’’ 
cheddars are ripened only for a few weeks, 
usually in cold storage. 

Eat 5 ounces of American cheese and 
you get practically all the calcium, Vita- 
min A, and protein content in a quart of 
milk. No wonder cheese was one of the 
first foods that the United States was asked 
to send across the ocean. It is a cheap, 
economical source of protein; almost one- 
quarter of cheddar cheese is protein. 
Round steak is 17 percent protein. 


HERE’s WHAT AMA AGENTS LOOK FOR 
when they buy cheddar cheese. If the 
cheese is aged, it must have a fairly sharp 
and pleasing flavor; if it is not aged, the 
flavor may be mild and flat. Body must be 
fairly firm, texture close or medium close. 
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The cheese may be uncolored or medium 
colored, but must be fairly uniform in 
color all the way through. The shape of 
the cheddar must be flat, even, not lop- 
sided or bulging. Its surface conditions 
should be fairly uniform, dry, properly 
bandaged, properly paraffined, and fairly 
free from mold, if aged. Good cheddar 
is about 35 percent fat, 25 percent protein. 

Consumers must do their own cheese 
sampling and selecting, for no uniform 
grade labels appear on packages giving 
the information consumers need in buying. 
Discriminating buyers want to know 
whether a cheese is ‘“‘natural’’ or processed. 
Processed cheese has been unofficially 
described by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration as ‘‘the modified cheese made by 
comminuting (grinding up) and mixing 
one or more lots of cheese into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, with the aid of heat, 
with or without addition of water, and 
with the addition of not more than 3 
percent of a suitable emulsifying agent.”’ 


BE sURE TO SHOP AROUND AND COMPARE 
cheese prices before you buy. There is no 
price ceiling on cheese. Don’t forget, 
when you are beguiled by cheese in fancy 
packages, that you pay good cheese money 
for the wrappings. 

While cheese packaging has felt the 
impact of the war, cellophane and waxed 
cardboard substitutes have been developed 
to take the place of tin foil, aluminum 
foil, and pliofilm, used for wrapping 
before the war. Manufacturers claim 
that the substitutes will bring cheese to 
consumers in as good condition as former- 
ly. Such packaging affects mainly the 
cheese sold in small quantities. Larger 
cheddars are still prepared for market as 
they have always been—bandaged in 
cheesecloth and parafined, then packed in 
wooden boxes. 


THERE'S JUST ONE TRICK TO CHEESE 
cookery—and that is, never “‘cook’’ the 
cheese. Just let it melt. Otherwise it 
may become tough and stringy enough to 
be used as a rubber substitute. Shave it 
thin or grate it, so it will blend better and 
faster with other foods. 

Since cheese is a protein food, it fits 
right into the main part of the meal. 
There is many a cheese dish that can take 
the place of the meat dish you might like 
to, but can’t, afford. Combine cheese 
with cereals, like spaghetti or macaroni, 
rice, grits, or corn meal. Or make it into 


a Welsh rarebit, flavored with Worcester- 
shire sauce, a dash of cayenne, onion juice, 
and perhaps some horseradish, and serve 
it On crisp toast or crackers. 

Remember that such concentrated foods 
as Cheese should be eaten in small amounts 
and combined at the same meal with bulky 
foods as fruits and vegetables. It goes 
especially well with scalloped potatoes, 
cabbage, corn, or a mixture of them. Use 
it to dress up cooked broccoli, asparagus, 
or cabbage, by melting it into a tangy 
cheese sauce. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE SOUNDS FANCY, BUT IT’S 
easy to make, delicious to eat, and so light 
that it practically evaporates in your 
mouth. The simplest souffle is made on a 
white sauce of milk, fat, flour, and season- 
ings. The cheese and beaten egg yolks are 
added, and you stir the mixture till the 
cheese has melted and the egg yolks have 
set. Then you fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites, and pour into a greased baking 
dish. Fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven does the trick, but be ready to serve 
it at once, for it begins to fall as soon as 
it is removed from the oven. 

Grate cheese into pastry dough, and 
into flour for bread or biscuits. Spread 
cheese on thin crackers, or thin slices of 
toasted bread, and pop them into the oven 
till the cheese is melted. Then sprinkle 
with paprika, and you have something! 

How about using more cheese in your 
soup? It will give zest to mild asparagus 
or celery soups. It adds piquancy to 
tomato bisque. Grate it fine, and sprinkle 
it plentifully into piping hot bowls of 
onion soup. Then listen to your family 
go M-m-m-m. 

From soup to dessert, cheese will 
improve the flavor and goodness of meals. 
With sugar rationed and cheese plentiful, 
the sensible thing to do is to substitute 
cheese for sweet desserts. Sensible and 
patriotic, if you want to put it on that 
basis. 





Photographs in this issue: Cover, USDA Ex- 
tension Service; p. 2, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, USDA Information, Office of Emergency 
Management, Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
p. 3, USDA Info., FSA, Ext., USDA Info.; 
p. 4, OEM, FSA, FSA, USDA Info.; p. 5, 
USDA Info.; p. 6, FSA; pp. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
British Food Mission; p. 14, Bureau of Home 
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